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DECORATIVE PROGRESS. 




^O better example of the present style of Parisian 
elegance can be given in household decorations 
than that furnished by the new house of a 
young Princess on Avenue Friedland. The 
originality pervading the arrangement of every 
room constitutes a perfect illustration of the 
progress made in modern upholstery. The hall 
is very large and square. At the further end 
a broad double staircase of beautifully carved, 
dark pearwood ascends to the upper stories. This staircase, like 
the hall, is carpeted in dark blue velvet, and its arched recesses 
are filled with bronze caryatides supporting great Satsuma vases 
filled with pale pink azaleas. In the hall between the two 
branches of the staircase is a bronze fountain with a miniature 
jet of water falling in perfumed spray on a bank of water lilies 
and aquatic pink wisterias. The corners are filled in with large 
Satsuma tubs, containing palms, which lift their green banners 
against the deep glow of the diapered gold of the walls. Along 
the three sides run broad, low divans, covered with dark blue 
and gold sixteen century brocade, and littered with cushions of 
all shapes and kinds, while the middle of this unique ante- 
chamber is occupied by a huge square table of carved pearwood, 
supported by bronze sphynxes. On this table are two beautiful 
Satsuma dishes for visiting cards and a tall vase of exquisitely 
tinted Venetian glass for cut flowers. 

The drawing-room is lighted by three bay windows, gar- 
landed by Spanish jessamines, growing in great Dresden boxes. 
The walls and ceilings are covered with a thick, soft, silken 
stuff of a very pale pink, interwoven with threads of silver, A 
chandelier of pink Venetian glass, representing clusters of con- 
volvulus, hangs from the ceiling. The sofas, arm chairs, rockers 
— an American innovation which has now been thoroughly 
adopted by the Parisian "grand monde" — and divans are up- 
holstered in pale pink velvet, embroidered with silver. The floor 
is carpeted with a white Aubusson rug, on which are worked 
showers of rose petals. Nowhere is any woodwork to be seen ; 
even the frames of the long, narrow mirrors are swathed in pink 
velvet. In each corner are pink marble statues by Couston, and 
in the centre of the room a pink camelia in full bloom stands 
on a round console draped with cloth of silver of the fifteenth 
century — matching the portieres and window curtains. 

The mantlepiece is also of pink marble, crowned by a bank 
of Neapolitan violets in a long low jardiniere of repoussd silver 
work. 

The dining-room is oak paneled, and has an embossed and 
emblazoned ceiling. A silver lamp of Italian trasvorato hangs by 
silver chains over the square oaken table, and two sideboards 
of carved oak facing each other are loaded with antique gold 
and silver plate, The four stained glass windows are draped 
with Gobelin tapestries, which also cover the high backed chairs 
and armchairs ; and the carpet is a wonderful "verdure flamande." 
The library is a large oval room, lined with inlaid ebony book- 
cases, which hold manuscripts, missals and volumes of all dates 
gathered together by the Princess, who, besides being one of the 
prettiest women in Paris, is also somewhat of a scholar and 
dabbles in science. 

The boudoir is hung with white plush, embroidered with 
violets, and the furniture is of white lacquered wood. Here the 
floor is covered with white bearskins. It opens into the Princesses 
bed-room, the walls of which are covered with lemon colored 
silk. The bed of lemonwood is shaped like a gondola, with 
great sails of lemon-hued silk and gauze in lieu of curtains, held 
back by ropes of aloes and silver. As in the case of the boudoir 
the floor is covered with rich furs, but in the bed-room instead 
of white bear there are black panther skins. 

The bathroom is entirely made of black marble, the bath- 
tub is of silver and the ceiling is formed by a large Venetian 
mirror. In the corners are groups of palms and yellow mimosas. 



Miss Georgia Cayvan, the leading lady of the Lyceum Thea- 
tre, has established her home in Harlem, New York City, and 
the following is a brief account of its interior. 

Entering the front door, the glass of which is backed by a 
curtain of Empire lace, the reception room is reached, to the 
right of the doorway. The decoration is in pale turquoise blue 
and silver, and an empire lace curtain shades the window, 
backed by a drapery of blue Liberty tissue and a lattiae of silver 
cobweb, her own design, A large rug nearly covers the polished 



floor, and this a characteristic of all the apartments. There is 
not a carpet in the house, but rugs are to be encountered every- 
where. A chandelier depends from the ceiling, and on the 
mantle stands an elegant marble sculpture. The furniture of 
this room may be called cosmopolitan. There is a divan, made to 
order in Chicago, an easy chair from the same city, and another 
from Philadelphia, while other articles were purchased here, and 
the window draperies came from London. The general efl'ect of 
this little reception room is " restful." 

Passing from the reception room, the foyer is entered, and 
this with the hall is decorated in pale buff. To the right of the 
foyer, and directly opposite the wide polished staircase, is the 
"smoking room," although it is hardly necessary to state that 
nobody in the house smokes. It is a small alcove, furnished 
with a lounge or "settle," and shut off by heavy draperies de- 
pending from two Japanese spears. In this are hung lanterns 
and a number of fancy articles ; the effect is delightful. Angel 
lamps and lanterns, some of the most unique design, are scattered 
in different parts of the foyer, and when these are lighted a 
pretty effect is produced. Beyond the foyer come the large 
parlor, decorated in yellow, with a deep frieze of yellow lilies, 
with large green leaves. Near the entrance is the piano, and 
back of this the "tea corner." Here there is a couch and a tea 
table, and in the opposite corner, diagonally, another couch — a 
"settle," as the New Englanders call it — invites to comfortable 
ease. The walls are hung with pictures, and the mantle is set 
off with vases of flowers and bric-a-brac. A curtain of heavy 
tapestry separates the foyer from the parlor. 

The entire second floor is devoted to her personal use, but 
the front room is the most interesting. "There are scarcely 
books enough," she says, "to call it a library, and it is hardly a 
study, so I call it the 'Book Room\" It is decorated in sage 
green, with a touch of old rose in the frieze. In the southeast 
corner stands the inevitable settee, and the cosiest and most 
comfortable of them all. Three well filled bookcases line the 
walls, which are hung with pictures, some of them of theatrical 
celebrities, George Frederick Cook, Mrs. Siddons, William War- 
ren and Mounet Sully. They are forty scrap books in the room, 
but few of which are of a personal nature. A table stands in 
the centre of the room, and a writing desk against the south 
wall, while bric-a-brac is scattered about in charming careless- 
ness. It is a room well adapted to its purpose — to read, to study, 
to write and to dream in. 

Through a long hallway, flanked by oaken closets, her bed- 
room is approached. It is large and airy, and decorated in 
lavender and moss green. A flight of birds over the bed gives 
and airy effect, and violets and pansies are everywhere on the 
coverings of the furniture. The dressing table is covered with 
utensils in silver for the toilet, and in a line with it stands a 
novel dressing case of here own design, with a tall mirror, so 
that she can by a turn of the head at the table secure a full 
length view of herself. A complicated Japanese "make up" 
cabinet stands on the mantle, and pretty little souvenirs from 
lady admirers are scattered about in all directions. 

Another room, on the next floor, is almost as interesting, 
though less professional in its appearance. It is decorated with 
forget-me-not. Pictures and statuettes are thickly strewn about, 
a writing desk stands on one side, and a gymnasium occupies one 
corner. Two smaller rooms for the maids are also on this floor, 
and a large square room for guests, decorated in pink and 
ecru. 

The dining-room is in the basement. It is in light terra 
cotta, and the walls are lined with pictures. Three small side- 
boards display silverware and china, and the walls are filled 
with little shelves upon which the china rests, giving the effect 
of a collection of rare pieces of art work. The home of the 
actress is complete in every sense, and furnishes a perfect field 
for the exercise of what she says she likes best, the art of 
"housekeeping." 



The new Madison Square Garden, as a vast temple of plea- 
sure, doubtless surpasses any similar building of the kind in the 
world. In its amplitude, and still more in the variety of its 
features, it certainly heads the list of more than thirty promin- 
ent show places of the Metropolis. It represents an outlay larger 
than ever before invested in any similar venture here. Its pro- 
jectors are men of wealth, whose experience and discernment 
qualify them to undertake so brilliant an enterprise, and the plan 
upon which it is founded is novel, daring and far-sighted, as 
benefits the age. The building includes an amphitheatre, a 
theatre, a concert room, a ball room, a restaurant, a hanging 
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garden and arcade and an observatory tower. The structure 
from foundation to top has been built not only with an eye to 
provide great accomodations in several sorts of halls for all the 
public purposes that call people together, but a building in 
which the art of the architecture should have fully display. 
The structure as a hall is one of the best examples of the new 
American school, influenced by the great builders of Italy and 
Spain. The amphitheatre will hold more people than can be- 
got into any other hall in the world. The Chicago Autitorium, 
which heretofore has been the largest hall for amusement as- 
semblages, seats four thousand seven hundred people, the Madi- 



Koman amphitheatre it possesses a roof, which is a factor limit- 
ing its size. The arrangement of the seats follows the Roman 
idea. 

The breaking up of the roof by beams, and its being plank- 
ed by wood helps to produce good acoustics. Its chief merit is 
its simplicity of construction. It covers almost the entire block 
from Madison Avenue to Fourth Avenue between 26th- and 27th 
Streets, the lot being two hundred by four hundred and twenty- 
five feet. The amphitheatre is accentuated in every thing in its 
decoration and lighting, the lines of the electric globes in every 
case following the structural lines of the building. The color 
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son Square Garden amphitheatre has perminent seats for seven 
thousand eight hundred persons, and there is sufficient space 
left to give room altogether for fifteen thousand men and women. 
This is five thousand more than could be accomodated in the 
Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. It dwarfs the Alhambra 
and Empire halls in London. It is greater than the well known 
Music Hall in Berlin, and the Eden Theatre and the Hippodrome 
in Paris. In fact its mammoth interior will contain a greater 
crowd than the centuries have seen within four walls simce the 
days of tremedous open air arenas of the Roman Empire. The 
airiphitheatre has an arena and a circular track, but unlike the 



idea was to keep it as light and cheerful as possible. The 
general effect of the decoration is of cream white and light 
copper in solid masses. The whole roof and its supports are 
white, and the walls are copper set off with white and broken 
by long panel like windows, which are hung with curtains of 
amaranth plush. The end boxes are in solid white with 
amaranth hangings, and the lower parts by the lower tier of 
boxes are copper, finished with terra-QOtta plush. 

The effect of the illumination cast by the dazzling lines of 
electric fire along the irons of the roof and by the glowing 
masses of the suspended clusters is strikingly brilliant. The 
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central electrolier alone contains six hundred lights. Every steel 
span is outlined against the solid white light thrown down upon 
the boxes, gallery and floor, which brings out the brightness, 
gaety and artistic simplicity of every feature in the mammoth 
hall. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the amphitheatre 
is the structure of the roof, which is supported by a system of 
steel trusdes that have a rise in the centre of only fifteen feet, 
while their span is one hundred and eighty-six feet. The trusses 
spring from right columns fully sixty feet from the ground, con- 
trary to the usual custom of carrying the trusses to the ground 



curtain falls. There is a splendid allegorical bas-relief, a female 
figure illustrative of the spirit of the drama. The curtain is 
an accurate reproduction on a large scale of Boldini's painting 
of "The Park of Yersailles" in the days of Louis XVI. It is 
exquisite in color and the gold frame of the stage sides and top 
set off admirably its warmth and beauty. In the extension, of 
the proscenium arch there are sixty small squares in relief on 
the edges of which there are bay leaves in plaster, while in the 
middle of each square is the representation of a rose. Over the 
arch proper is some delicate scroll work in plaster. In the centre 
a large medallion of musical instruments and on each side are 










where the span is so great. The effect of this system of con- 
struction is to produce an airy, graceful appearance in the roof 
construction. It is also a rare thing to have such an immense 
roof without any central supports. The vast area in en- 
tirely free and open from side to side and from end to end. 

The Garden Theatre, which is an integral part of the colossal 
building, differs from the amphitheatre in that in its strong 
effort has been made to apply rich decoration. The idea of the 
one is simplicity and that of the other gorgeousness of effect. 
There is an exceedingly artistic proscenium arch with the sup- 
porting Corinthian columns above the cornice, from which the 



masks surrounded with bay leaves. The ceiling is dome shaped 
and artistically ornamented in relief. The fronts of the two 
galleries are covered with plaster bas-reliefs in imitation of 
drapery. The ceiling underneath the galleries are bordered with 
delicate tracery in plaster. The walls are hung with silk brocade 
in blue and pink tints, while the plaster relief is in a blending 
of pink, blue and cream tints, emplevined with gold. Every 
thing is subdued and delicate, the only pronounced effect being 
that of the red plush chairs. 

The seating capacity is about twelve hundred and there will 
be standing room for four hundred, so that sixteen hundred in 
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all can be accomodated. The orchestra floor has a steep incline 
and every spectator has an uninterrupted view of the stage. 

The finest room in the building is the ball room or concert 
hall. It is a hall to be used for balls, for classical concerts and 
on occasion, for great dinners. The room is Louis XVI in 
chataeter. The ceiling is the richest part of the room, being 
decorated with splendid panels. Along the sides of the room is 
a series of deep bays, surmounted by arches, covered with papier 
mache ornament. The room does not look like an ordinary 



One of the most popular features of the building is the open 
air garden extending over the roof on the madison Avenue front. 
It is reached by elevators and staircases and will hold five 
thousand people. The general style is Italian Renaissance, 
strongly influenced by Spanish work of the same period. In 
this open air garden on summer nights will be a maze of electric 
lights darting their rays through a network of shrubs and trees 
and flowers, and making the water of the fountains to scintillate 
like so many crystals. Upon this roof dinners will be served and 




hall, but lijke a regal chamber, such as might be found in a 
king's palace. The hall will accomodate fifteen hundred. It has 
boxes and a gallery, with dressing rooms and retiring rooms 
adjoining, and a supper room for use when the hall is given 
up to dancing. The beauty of its decoration is its great feature. 
The arched bays at the sides, the ceiling and the upper walls 
are elaborately decorated. The coloring of the room is white 
and gold and green, with silk hangings and portieres. 



music played, and it will be a bit of fairyland above the prosiac, 
mercenary, city below. 



COLORINGr BRASS AND COPPER— An antique green bronze 
coloration may be given to brass or copper by repeated 
washing with diluted sulphuric acid, exposing the surface 
after each washing to ammonia fumes. 
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